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LESSON XXII. 
Acts VII.1— VIII. 4. 


In the last lesson, we left Stephen one of 
the seven deacons of the church in Jeru- 
salem, arraigned before the sanhedrim to 
answer the charge of blasphemy. In the 
present we shall listen to his reply and 
witness his violent death. The witnesses 
against him having given their testimony, 
the high priest asks him, ‘‘Are these 
things so?” He replies in an address of 
considerable length, which may be regarded 
as consisting of five divisions. 1. He alludes 
to the founding of the Jewish nation by 
Abraham in accordance with the divine 
command, to the covenant made with him, 

_to Isaac, Jacob, and the twelve patriarchs; 
to the going down into Egypt, the. sojourn 
there, and the hard lot which at length fell 
to the Israelitish people. 2. He alludes to 
the birth of Moses, his providential deliver- 
ance from early death, his learning and 
discretion, his guidance of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea and through the wilder- 
ness forty years, his prediction of a prophet 
to rise up like unto himself whom the peo- 
ple should obey, and of his reception of the 
‘law from above which he had given to them. 
3. He alludes to the disobedience of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, their desire to 
return to the idolatry of the Egyptians, and 
their worship of the golden calf which their 
own hands had made. 4. He alludes to the 
tabernacle which Moses made in accordance 
with the divine pattern shown him, and which 
Joshua afterwards brought into the land of 
promise, and to the temple which Solomon 
built as the peculiar dwelling-place of the 
Deity ; although we are not to suppose that 
he who has heaven for his throne and the earth 


for his footstool is confined to a temple made 
with hands, or that he who has created all 
things needs a human structure for a place 
of rest. 5. He alludes to the perverseness 
and depravity of the Jews of his own time, 
pronounces them no better than their fathers, 
calls them the betrayers and murderers of 
the Christ, as their fathers had been of those 
who predicted his coming. 

Without denying in definite terms the 
charge against him, Stephen, by the tenor 
of his discourse, shows that he has no dis- 
respect for God, for Moses, or for the 
sacred institutions of the Jews. He recog- 
nizes the providential hand that has led the 
descendants of Abraham to that hour. But 
he also recognizes, and, in addition to this, 
condemns, their disobedience and perverse- 
ness from the time they rebelled against 
Moses to that when they crucified the 
Christ. He begins by narrating that story 
to which all his hearers would listen with 
rapt attention, and proceeds in a way to 
convince every candid mind of his sincere 
regard for all that is sacred, but fails not 
to denounce the wilful blindness of the Jew- 
ish people in shutting their eyes the more 
persistently against the truth the brighter 
its hg@ht shone, 

There are several real or apparent dis- 
crepancies between the report of Stephen’s 
address given in the Acts, and the book of 
Genesis. Commentators have labored hard 
to remove these, but have not altogether 
succeeded. Why should they be so anxious 
to do so? Stephen delivered his address 
thirty years before-Luke wrote the Acts. 
There is no reason to suppose that Luke 
has given a verbal report of what he 
said. That he made a speech, the substance 
of which was like that here recorded, is all 
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that we are warranted in claiming. Whether 
it was written immediately after Stephen’s 
death and subsequently transcribed into the 
book of Acts, or whether Luke having heard 
it from the lips ef Paul was the first to put 
it in writing, we have no means of knowing. 
Why attempt to maintain that neither a 
deacon of the apostolic church in an im- 
promptu speech, nor the reporter of it, writ- 
ing it out, it may be, a third of a century 
after, could commit the slightest error ? 
Doubtless, holy men of old were moved by 
the Holy Spirit both to speak and to write ; 
but that they were not proof against every 
form of mistake we need not stop to show. 
If Genesis says that seventy souls went 
down into Egypt and the Acts seventy-five, 
if one says that Jacob was buried at Hebron 
and the other that he was buried at Sychem, 
why should we resort to every conceivable 
means of reconciling their discrepancies ? 
What reason is there to suppose that the 
inspiration of either book extends to such 
statements P 

The teacher will find in this lesson no 
lack of material. He can select from it ac- 
cording to his own taste, or the wants of his 
class. The character of Stephen, the thread 
of Jewish history he presents, the purpose 
of his address, his vision of the glory of 
God and of Jesus standing at his right hand, 
the erroneous views we are wont to enter- 
tain of death, and the appropriateness of the 
term ‘‘sleep” here and elsewhere in the 
New Testament applied to it, all are topics 
of interest and value. 

Norrs. VII. 2. Men, brethren and 
fathers. By brethren he means the specta- 
tors, by fathers the members of the san- 
hedrim, men qualifies both nouns (Hack- 
ett). —Charran. The Greek name for 
Haran. 

7. Judge. Used here, as frequently in 
the Scriptures, in the sense of condemn or 
punish. 

18. Knew not Joseph. Not that he was 
ignorant that such a person had lived, but 
that he had no regard for his memory or 
services. 
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20. In which time. 
oppression. 

30. And when forty years were expired. 
According to tradition, Moses lived forty 
years in Pharaoh’s palace, dwelt forty years 
in Midian, and governed the Israelites forty 
years. It is stated, in Deut. xxxiv. 7, that 
he died at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years. 

33. Put off thy shoes. A mark of re- 
spect or reverence, as it is with us to 
uncover the head. 

37. A prophet shall the Lord your God 
raise up. No doubt Stephen regarded 
Christ as the prophet here predicted by 
Moses; but whether Moses meant this is a 
question about which there is a difference of 
opinion among Biblical scholars. 

38. Lively oracles. Life-giving oracles. 

39 And in their hearts turned back 
again into Egypt. Not that they desired 
to return to Egypt, but that they longed 
for the idolatrous worship of the Egyptians, 
and for it deserted that of Jehovah. 

40. We wot not. We know not. 

41, Dreymadeacalf. (Ex. xxxii.) This 
was in imitation of the Egyptians, who at 
Memphis worshipped an ox called Apis, aud 
at Heliopolis one called Mnevis. 


In this season of 


42. To worship the host of heaven. The 
sun, moon, and stars. This form of idolatry 


is called Sabianism. — In the book of the 
prophets. ‘The Jews reckoned the twelve 
minor prophets, from Hosea to Malachi, as 
one collection. The prophet here quoted 
is Amos (v. 25-27). — Have ye offered to 
me slain beasts and sacrifices? These, 
and nothing else? 

43. Ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch. 
So far from worshipping the true God in an 
acceptable way, they bore about with them 
a tabernacle containing an image of Moloch. 
This was the principal deity of the Ammo- 
nites. — The star of your god Lemphan. 
A star-shaped idol worshipped by them. 
It is supposed by some that it represented 
the planet Saturn, but this is uncertain. 

44. Uhetabernacle of witness. The taber- 
nacle described in Ex. xxy.-xxvii. It is 
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called ‘‘the tabernacle of witness,” i.e. 
testimony, or law, because it contained the 
ark of the covenant in which were the two 
tables of the law. 

45. That came after. ‘*That received 
it,” rather. — Jesus. The Greek word for 
Joshua, who led the Israelites into the 
promised land. — The possession of the Gen- 
tiles. The territory which the Gentiles, who 
were driven out by the Israelites, had pos- 
sessed. — Unto the days of David. The 
tabernacle continued to be the Jewish 
sanctuary, not only in the wilderness, but 
also in the land of Canaan, until the age of 
David and Solomon. 

46, 47. David desired to build the tem- 
ple, but was not permitted on account of his 
warlike character. The work was executcd 
by his son Solomon. 

48-50. ‘* Without disparaging the sanct- 
ity of the temple as an image of the heavenly 
dwelling-place of God, Stephen yet shows 
that, according to the words of the prophet 
himself, no external dwelling-place can con- 
tain the eternal ruler of heaven and earth. 
By this reference to the prophetic word, he 
hallows in the very eyes of his accusers the 
view of the temple which he had expressed, 
and confutes their audacious charge against 
himself” (Olshausen). 

51. Stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears. This expression refers to 
the stubborness and obstinacy of the Israel- 
ites. They were destitute of the disposition 
to hear and love the truth of which their 
circumcision should have been the sign 
(Hackett). Many commentators suppose 
that Stephen was here interrupted by his 
hearers, and that this accounts for the 
change in the tone of his address. But 
this is only conjecture. It was not un- 
natural that he should break out in denun- 
ciation at this place, even if not interrupted, 
especially if he intended, as probably he 
did, to call his hearers to repentance imme- 
diately after. — Ye do dlways resist the Holy 
Ghost. Whether it come to you through 
prophets, apostles, or the Messiah. 

53. Who have ed the law by the 
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disposition of angels. Not that they were 
the authors of it, but the instruments em- 
ployed to communicate it. Stephen adopts 
the opinion, prevalent among the Jews, that 
angels were present and rendered assist- 
ance at the giving of the law. (Gal. iii. 19; 
Heb. ii. 2.) 

No doubt the speaker intended to proceed 
further, for his speech seems to terminate 
abruptly and to be incomplete. It is 
natural to suppose that, having shown in an 
indirect way, while relating in brief the 
history of the Jewish people, his reverence 
for God, Moses, the law, and the temple, 
and having condemned the wickedness of 
those whom he addressed no less than that 
of their fathers, his design was to urge 
them to repent and receive Jesus as the 
Messiah. 

55. Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God. In all other instances, he is repre- 
sented as sitting at the right hand of God. 
It is generally supposed that his standing 
posture here indicated to Stephen his readi- 
ness to protect or sustain him. 

56. The Son of man. This term is ap- 
plied to Jesus nowhere else in the New 
Testament, except by himself. 

57. Then they cried out with aloud voice. 
They were more exasperated than ever, 
when he claimed to have such a vision. — 
Stopped their ears. Lest they should hear 
more of what they accounted blasphemy. 

58. And cast him out of the city. It 
was not lawful to put any one to death 
within the city. They had no hesitation in 
killing Stephen before sentence of death 
had been passed on him, but could not 
think of doing it till they had thrust him 
outside the gates. It would be violating 
the law. Thus, in all ages, there have 
been those careful to observe some laws to 
the letter, and disregardless of others more 
important. — The witnesses laid down their 
clothes. According to the Jewish law, the 
witnesses against a criminal condemned to 
die must be the first to cast stones at him; 
a provision likely to prevent false testi- 
mony. The witnesses laid aside their out- 
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ide garments, that they might have free use 
of their arms in hurling stones. 

59. Calling upon God. Noyes renders 
these words ‘‘ making supplication.” 
word ‘* God” is not in the original. — Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. Stephen had been 
an ardent defender of the religion of Jesus. 
He had been persecuted for it. He had 
just before had a vision of the glory of God 
and Jesus standing at his right hand, as if 
to render his servant assistance. Is it 
strange that in these circumstances he should 
invoke him to receive his spirit? There is 
no proof here that Stephen regarded Jesus 
as the Deity. Michael Servetus, when on 
the way to the stake to which he had been 
condemned for the heresy of disbelieving 
that Jesus Christ was the Supreme God, 
frequently exclaimed, ‘‘O God, save my 
soul! O Jesus, Son of the Eternal God, 
have mercy upon me!” 

60. Lay not this sin to their charge. 
Stephen, like his master, prayed that his 
murderers might be forgiven. 

Rererences. The portion of Jewish 
history to which Stephen alludes in vv. 2- 
19 is contained in Gen. xii.-l.; that in vv. 
20-41, in Ex. i.—xxxii. An account of the 
building and dedication of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple is contained in 1 Kings v.-vili. On the 
object of Stephen’s address, see Hackett’s 
Commentary on the Acts; Neander’s His- 
tory of the Planting and Training of Chris- 
tianity, Book I. Ch, III. 


LESSON XXIII. 
Acts VIII. 5-25. 


Tue martyrdom of Stephen was followed 
by a persecution of the Christians in Jeru- 
salem so general and severe that they fled 
from the city. They went to every part of 
Judea and Samaria. ‘The effect of the per- 
secution, as is usually the case, was the 
opposite of what the persecutors intended. 
Instead of weakening the néw religion, it 
strengthened it; for the Christians preached 
it in the many places to which they fled, and 
their preaching produced belief. 


The' 


Among those who left the city was Philip, 
one of the seven deacons, who went to a 
city of Samaria, perhaps Sychar, where 
Jesus had preached a few years before, and 
many had believed on him. Philip, like 
Stephen, was enabled to work miracles, — 
to cast out demons, and heal the lame and 
palsied, —and the exercise of this gift led 
great crowds to listen to his word. His 
preaching produced good results ; for many 
believed his doctrines, and were  bap- 
tized. 

The city had been amazed already by the 
strange deeds of a religious teacher. One 
Simon, a noted magician, known in history 
as Simon Magus, had set up great claims, 
and wrought marvellous works here. The 
people, fascinated by his tricks, had given 
heed to him almost with one accord, and 
been led to call him ‘‘the great power of 
God.” When Simon beheld the miracles of 
Philip and heard his new doctrines, he pro- 
fessed belief in what he heard, and was bap- 
tized. The sequel shows how insincere was 
his profession. Soon after, Peter and John, 
who had remained in Jerusalem in spite of 
the persecution, came to Samaria to assist 
in the work which Philip had begun. They 
prayed that those who had professed belief 
in Christ and been baptized in his name 
might receive the Holy Spirit, and as they 
laid their hands on them it was given. 
Simon, seeing this, and thinking it a trick 


| of the apostles akin to his own jugeglery, 


offered them money to reveal to him the 
secret. The offer aroused in Peter those 
characteristics which he was so quick to 
show. He denounced the sorcerer’s wicked- 
ness, pointed out his error, and besought 
him to repent, almost in the same breath. 
Who cannot see the impulsive apostle catch 


‘fire and burst forth in indignation, when this 


corrupt man tries to buy with money the 
power which belongs to God? Who cannot 
see him change in an instant, at the remem- 
brance of infinite mercy? Who cannot see 
the change come over the sorcerer, one 
moment regarding a divine gift as mer- 
chandise and trying to buy it with gold, and 
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the next beseeching the apostle’s prayers 
lest a just retribution overtake him? | 
The following’ account of Simon, taken 
from Norton’s ‘“Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels,” may not be wanting in interest; ‘‘ He 
appears to have been a bold, artful, vain- 
glorious, dishonest adventurer, claiming to 
possess supernatural powers, and having 
much skill in obtaiming control over the 
minds of others. In Josephus, there is 
mention of a Simon pretending to be a 
magician, who, somewhere about twenty 
years after the events recorded in the 
eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, was employed by Felix, then procu- 
rator of Judea, to persuade Drusilla, wife 
of Azizus, king of Emesa, to forsake her 
husband and marry Felix; which Drusilla 
was prevailed on todo. It is not improba- 
ble that this was the same Simon who is 
spoken of by St. Luke. Whether he were 
so or not, the Simon connected with the 
early history of Christianity may be classed 
with certain impostors and fanatics not un- 
common in the age in which he lived, who, 
proceeding on the doctrines of the Pytha- 
gorean Platonists (as they may be called), 
pretended through mystical exercises of the 
mind to have attained a communion with 
the invisible world, and to possess a power, 
which they denominated theurgy, of per- 
forming supernatural works by divine as- 
sistance. . . . Simon, we may suppose, like 
the generality of men in his age,’ was a be- 
liever in the power of magic, or theurgy ; 
and, when he saw the miracles performed 
by Philip, was filled with astonishment, and 
regarded him as operating through magical 
powers unknown to himself. Giving credit 
at the same time to the accounts of the 
miracles of Jesus, he probably thought him 
to have been a great theurgist, and wished 
to become possessed of the secrets which he 
imagined him to have communicated to his 
disciples. Being confirmed in this state of 
mind by witnessing the effects produced by 
the imposition of hands of the apostles, 
he did what naturally occurred to him: he 
offered money to purchase their disclosure. 
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He was at first humbled and terrified by the 
severe rebuke of Peter; but no evil imme- 
diately followed, and it appears from fur- 
ther accounts of him that he resumed con- 
fidence, pursued his former course of life, 
and was excited to set himself up as a rival 
of our Lord. 

‘©Of the particular events of his subse- 
quent life, little is known. It is not proba- 
ble that he left any writings behind him. 
Justin Martyr says that he visited Rome, 
and there displayed his pretended magical 
powers. Irenzus relates that he was hon- 
ored by many as a god, and that images of 
him and Helena—the former fashioned as 
Jupiter and the latter as Minerva — were 
worshipped by his followers; and Justin 
says that there was at Rome a statue dedi- 
cated to him as a god. 

‘‘The history of Simon is an object of 
interest from the mention of him by St. 
Luke, and from his early connection with 
Christianity. The accounts of him, how- 
ever, afford no means of determining, with 
any particularity and assurance, what opin- 
ions he put forward; but, whatever he 
taught or affirmed, he did not rest his doc- 
trine on the authority of Christ.” 

What significance had the laying on of 
hands? how extensively was it practised ? 
and by whom ? are questions which naturally 
arise In connection with this lesson. We 
suppose that this rite signified the invoca- 
tion of spiritual blessings on those who re- 
ceived it. It was not practised on all who 
received the Christian religion, but on a 
large number. It was not performed ex- 
clusively by the apostles; for Ananias, a 
Christian of Damascus, laid his hands on 
Paul when he was restored to sight. 

We learn that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
attended this ceremony. We must not sup- 
pose, however, that it altogether depended 
on it. We remarked in a previous lesson 
that the Holy Spirit is given in some meas- 
ure to every one. We read in the tenth 
chapter of Acts that it was conferred on 
Cornelius and bis household before the im- 
position of hands and before baptism. Like 
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the wind which ‘‘ bloweth where it listeth,” 
the Spirit enters the heart of man, not at 
fixed times and in fixed ways, yet, on the 
other hand, the Spirit acts in obedience 
to certain laws, and is given to man in no 
great measure except when he complies 
with certain conditions. No doubt, the 
laying on of hands was the medium of this 
gift, because it served to put those who 
submitted to it into a proper frame of mind 
to receive it. The laying on of hands was 
far from being the only means by which the 
Holy Spirit was imparted in the apostolic 
age. To what extent and for what reason 
it was a special means, it is impossible to 
say. Perhaps in a majority of cases it was 
a medium of conferring the Spirit not more 
effective than baptism, a profession of Chris- 
tian discipleship, or the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper has been to many in our times. 
How often these, and not only these, but 
also silent prayer and meditation, rigid self- 
denial, and ready self-sacrifice, have brought 
“the Holy Spirit afresh into the soul! 

Norrs. VIII. 5. Philip. Three per- 
sons of this name are mentioned in the New 
Testament, Philip the tetrarch, Philip the 
apostle, and Philip the deacon, or evange- 
list. The latter is referred to in this chap- 
ter. — The city of Samaria. Not the city 
Samaria, — for this had been destroyed by 
Hyrcanus more than a century and a half 
before, and another called Sebaste, built 
on its site, —but a city of the province of 
Samaria, perhaps Sychar. 

12. But when they believed Philip, ‘* At 
first they believed the declarations of Philip, 
as they had believed in the magical illusions 
of Simon, since these gross sensible mira- 
cles demanded their belief. ‘Those who had 
thus attained to faith were still entirely 
dependent on the person of Philip as a 
worker of miracles. They had not yet 
attained to the consciousness of a vital 
communion with the Christ whom Philip 
preached, nor yet to the consciousness of a 
personal divine life” (Neander). ) 

16. Only they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. Neander says that, in 
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the apostolic age, baptism was frequently 
administered simply ‘‘in the name of Jesus,”’ 
instead of ‘‘in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” — the 
formula almost universally used in subse- 
quent ages. 

18. He offered them money. Hence we 
have the word simony, which according to 
Webster is: ‘‘The crime of buying or sell- 
ing ecclesiastical preferment ; or the corrupt 
presentation of any one to an ecclesiastical 
benefice for money or reward.” 

23. The gall of bitterness. ‘Gall of 
bitterness, like gall and wormwood, seems 
to mean an intense bitter, and this to be 
put for poison, from some natural associa- 
tion, or perhaps from an opinion, which we 
find in Pliny, that the venom of serpents 
resides in their gall ” (Alexander). — The 
bond of iniquity. He was not only wicked, 
but confirmed in his wickedness, bound to 
it as with a chain (Hackett). 

Rererences. On Simon, the sorcerer, 
or Simon Magus, see Olshausen’s Commen- 
tary; Neander’s “ History of the Christian 
Church,” Vol. I. p. 454; and ‘ History of 
the Planting and Training of Christianity,” 
Book II.; Norton’s ‘‘ Genuineness of the 
Gospels” (Abridged edition), pp. 189-195 ; 
Schaff’s ‘‘ History of the Apostolic Church,” 
pp: 215, 370, 665; ‘*Sermons by the Mon- 
day Club,” pp. 317-826. 


LESSON XXIV. 
EASTER. 


Wer have prepared a lesson appropriate 
to Easter, thinking that it would be accept- 
able in most of the Sunday schools using 
the Lesson-papers. The questions con- 
tained in the lesson suggest a great variety 
of topics, from which teachers and classes 
can choose according to their needs and 
tastes. The literature on each of these 
topics is so abundant and accessible that 
we attempt no enlargement of it in these 
pages. We mention the principal subjects 
to which our questions relate, in order that 
they may be seen in a little different form. 
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1. The resurrection of Christ, and his 
appearance subsequently to the apostles 
and others, at different times, during the 
forty days which he remained on earth. 

2. The importance attached to his resur- 
rection by the apostles, and their frequent 
allusions to this event. 

3. The early commemoration of this 
event, the origin of Easter, and the proper 
observance of it. 

4, The value of the resurrection of Christ 
as an assurance of immortality. 

5. The various evidences of immortality, 
and the value of them. 

6. The effects which the almost uni- 
versal belief in a future life produce on 
mankind. 

7. The views we ought to take of death, 
since we are immortal. 

8. The slight knowledge we have of ex- 
istence hereafter, and the reasons why we 
know no more of it. 

Ruererences. We name the following 
among the numberless works treating, al- 
gether or in part, of the Resurrection of 
Christ, or the Immortality of the Soul. 
Others, equally valuable, will occur to al- 
most every one. 

Commentaries on the passages in the 
Doctrine of a Future Life,” especially 
the Gospels alluding to the Resurrection ; 
Alger’s ‘“ History of the chapters on the 
“Grounds of Belief in a Future State,” 
‘“‘Christ’s Teachings concerning the Future 
Life,” ‘‘ Resurrection of Christ,” and ‘ Es- 
sential Christian Doctrine of Life and 
Death; ” Sears’s “ Foregleams of Immor- 
tality;” Channing’s Works, Vol. IV. 
(sermons on ‘‘Immortality” and ‘The 
Future Life ”); Clarke’s ‘‘ Truths and Errors 
of Orthodoxy,” Chap. XII. (Immortality 
and the Resurrection) ; Peabody’s ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Consolations” (sermon on ‘‘ The Res- 
urrection,”) and ‘‘ Christianity the Religion 
of Nature,” Chap IX. (Immortality) ; Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘ Endeavors after the Christian 
Life,” sermons XII. and XXV.; ‘‘ The 
Teacher’s Guide,” April, 1874 (Lesson on 
Easter). 
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LESSON XXV. 
Acts VIII. 26-40. 


Arrrr Peter and John had returned 
from Samaria to Jerusalem, Philip was 
commanded by an angel of the Lord to go 
toward the south until he should come to 
one of the roads leading from Jerusalem 
to Gaza. He obeyed the command; and, 
when he reached the road, saw the treas- 
urer of the queen of the Ethiopians re- 
turning in his chariot from Jerusalem, 
whither he had been to worship. Philip 
saw that he was reading ; and, prompted by 
the Spirit, he went near, and followed -close 
to the chariot and listened. He found that 
he was reading from the prophecy of Isaiah: 
‘* He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; 
and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, 
so he opened not his mouth. In his humilia- 
tion his judgment was taken away: and 
who shall declare his generation? for his 
life is taken from the earth.’’ Philip asked 
him whether he understood this. ‘* How 
can J,” said he, ‘‘ except some man should 
guide me?” He asked Philip to ‘* come up, 
and sit with him.” Then he asked for an 
interpretation of the prophecy, and Philip 
told him that it referred to Jesus, who had 
just lived and preached in Palestine, whom 
the Jews had rejected and slain, but God 
had raised from the dead and taken up 
into heaven. No doubt, he went further, 
and preached the great apostolic doctrines 
of repentance, belief in Jesus as the 
Christ, and baptism into his name; for, 
when they came to water, he desired to be 
baptized, and Philip, after receiving proper 
assurance of his faith, complied. Then the 
new convert ‘‘ went on his way rejoicing ; ’’ 
and Philip, still prompted by the Spirit, 
journeyed to Azotus, and thence along the 
road to Cesarea, preaching in all the cities 
through which he passed. 

This beautiful narrative, one of the most 
beautiful in the New Testament, presents 
several points worthy of notice. 1. The 
readiness with which Philip obeyed the 
divine command. The angel of the Lord 
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said, ‘‘ Arise and go;” and he arose and 
went. It did not matter that the Samari- 
tans, whom he was to leave, were eagerly 
receiving the gospel, and that the place 
where he was to go was desert. He was 
convinced of the will of God, and he obeyed 
that will. 2. The state of the Ethiopian’s 
mind. He had been to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship, in compliance with his religion. Per- 
haps he had heard, while there, of Jesus, 
and the impression his religion was making 
throughout Palestine; of the claims he 
made to be the Christ; and of those his 
followers were making in his behalf. As 
he rode leisurely home in his chariot, he 
read devoutly and thoughtfully the Jewish 
prophecies, to find whether the Christ had 
come, and whether Jesus had any claims 
to be so considered. He was searching for 
truth. 8. His readiness to receive the 
truth. Philip was to him a wayfarer and 
stranger, yet he saw that he was interested 
in the same subject as himself, and he in- 
vited him to come up and sit in his chariot, 
thinking that perchance he might be able 
to throw light on what to him was dark. 
He listened attentively to his words; and, 
when he found that he had light to impart, 
he gladly received it. How many objec- 
tions he might have raised to receiving the 
interpretations and doctrines of this ap- 
parently obscure man, whom he had picked 
up by the way? He might have said, ‘I 
am a high officer of the queen of the Ethi- 
opians, riding inmy chariot. Shall I deign 
to receive new ideas from this dusty trav- 
eller by my side?” Perhaps he might have 
found flaws in some of Philip’s reasonings, 
and errors in some of his statements ; but 
to find these was not his purpose. He 
found that he had essential truth; and he 
received it, and desired to make profession 
of it without delay. Had he waited until 
every objection was cleared away, he would 
have waited until the day of his death. 
‘In the Ethiopian eunuch,” says Liver- 
more, ‘‘there is witnessed that beautiful 
simplicity of faith, that single honesty of 
purpose, and prompt devotion to truth and 
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duty which present a pleasing contrast to 
the rage of the bigoted persecutor and 
the guile of the sordid magician. So in all 
ages has there been a holy conservative 
influence, in the midst of the elements of 
persecution on one side and of corruption 
on the other. There have ever been the 
faithful, few or many, who have served 
God with true hearts, and left behind mem- 
ories embalmed in every virtue. Be these 
our study and inspiration. The most dis- 
tant martyr that ever died for the sake of 
Jesus, the humblest disciple that has been 
enrolled in the book of life, go to make a 
part of that pure galaxy of light and glory 
by which our moral heavens are illuminated 
and the morning star of our faith attended 
on its triumphant and brightening course.” 

Norss. VIII. 26. The angel of the Lord 
spake unto Philip. This occurred while he 
was in Samaria, and shortly after the return 
of Peter and John to Jerusalem. — Go 
toward the south. ‘‘ This expression 
points out not the direction of the road 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, but that in which 
Philip was to travel, in order to find the 
road.” — Gaza. This city has an unbroken 
history from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent. It is situated about sixty miles from 
Jerusalem, and is the last town in the south- 
west of Palestine, on the frontier towards 
Egypt. ; 

27. Aman of Ethiopia. He may have 
been a native of Ethiopia, who had been 
converted to Judaism; or a Jew, who had 
adopted Hthiopia as his residence. The 
Ethiopia of the ancients was not identical 
with the modern country of this name, but 
lay south of Egypt, and embraced the pre- 
sent kingdoms of Nubia and Abyssinia. — 
Candace. This name, like Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians, and Cesar among the Ro- 
mans, was applied to a dynasty, not to a 
particular sovereign. 

28. Esaias. The Greek word for Isaiah. 

30. Understandest thou what thou read- 
est? What can be more important than 
that those who read the Scriptures should 
understand them! How much superstition, 
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error, and misery would be avoided, if they 
were understood by all! What more im- 
portant work than that of throwing proper 
light upon the Bible! 

31. How can I, except some man should 
guide me? The Scriptures being a collec- 
tion of ancient books, written primarily 
for those living in an oriental country, 
speaking a different language, and having 
different customs, laws, opinions, and modes 
of expression from us, we may well ask of 
the Bible, as a whole, what the Ethiopian 
did of one of its prophecies, ‘‘ How can I 
understand it, except some man should guide 
me?” There are various helps of which we 
must make faithful use, unless we would fall 
into serious error. 

32. He was led as a sheep to the slaughter. 
This passage is found in Isaiah lii. 7, 8. 
It is quoted from the Septuagint, —a 
Greek version of the Old Testament, — 
which the Ethiopian probably was reading, 
since it was in general use out of Pales- 
tine. 

37. This verse is regarded as an inter- 
polation by the best authorities. It is appa- 
rent, however, that the condition of baptism 
here named is that required by the primi- 
tive church; and the confession, such as 
converts to Christianity were then required 
to make. 

39. The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip. It is unnecessary to suppose that 
Philip disappeared in a miraculous way. 
He was simply bidden by the Spirit to leave 
the Ethiopian and go on his way. 

40. Azotus, or Ashdod. This city is 
mentioned frequently in the Old Testament, 
but only this once in the New. ‘It was 
situated about sixty miles from the southern 
frontier of Palestine, three from the Medi- 
teranean Sea, and nearly midway between 
Gaza and Joppa. It is now only an insig- 
nificant village, with no memorials of its 
ancient importance.” — Cesarea. This city 
was situated on the coast of Palestine, 
about thirty miles north of Joppa, and about 
sixty miles in the same direction from 
Azotus. It was Philip’s home. In coming 
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here from Azotus, he would pass through 
Lydda and Joppa. We shall find that 
Cesarea occupies an important place in the 
book of Acts. Here Cornelius, the centu- 
rion, dwelt at the time of his conversion to 
Christianity. Here Herod Agrippa met his 
fearful death. From this city Paul set sail 
for Tarsus. He landed here after his sec- 
ond missionary journey. He came here 
after this third missionary journey , and soon 
after was imprisoned here nearly two years. 
The city is now in ruins. 

Rererences. Commentaries and Bible 
Dictionaries, and the works by Neander and 
Schaff, which we have so often named, may 
be consulted in connection with this lesson. 
The different localities mentioned should 
be pointed out on a map. In the “ Ser- 
mons by the Monday Club,” there is one 
on Philip and the Ethiopian. 


LESSON XXVI. 
Acts IX. 32-X. 23. 


Tu first thirty-one verses of the ninth 
chapter of the Acts treat of the conversion 
of Paul. We omit the consideration of 
them until the June number of the ‘‘ Guide” 
and ‘‘ Lessons,” in which we shall begin the 
study of the apostle’s life. 

It will be remembered that the last les- 
son related to Philip. We followed him 
from Samaria down to one of the roads 
leading from Jerusalem to Gaza, where he 
met a man of Ethopia, high in authority, 
to whom he preached the gospel, and whom 
he baptized. Thence we followed him to 
Azotus, and thence up the northern road, 
a distance of sixty miles, to Cesarea. Here 
we leave him, and in the present lesson 
follow Peter until he also arrives in the 
same city. 

After Peter and John had assisted Philip 
for a while in his labors in Samaria, they 
returned to Jerusalem. Not long after, 
Peter set out on a tour through the 
country, and came at length to Lydda, a 
city to the north-west of Jerusalem, and 
near the Mediterrancan Sea. Here he 
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healed a man by the name of Eneas, who 
had been sick eight years with palsy. 
While he tarried here, a woman named 
Dorcas, who lived in Joppa, not far 
from Lydda, fell sick and died. The 
Christian believers in Joppa, knowing that 
Peter was in Lydda, sent for him to come 
to them without delay. He obeyed their 
summons, On his arrival in Joppa, he 
went into the chamber where the lifeless 
body of Doreas lay. He put forth all who 
had gathered there, knelt down beside the 
body and prayed, and then bade her arise. 
She opened her eyes and sat up. Peter 
now called in those whom he had just be- 
fore put forth, and presented Dorcas to 
them alive. 

In Joppa, Peter tarried for a while with 
Simon the tanner. In the mean time, a 
Roman centurion stationed at Cesarea, by 
the name of Cornelius, a man of great 
piety and benevolence, had a vision one 
day, in which an angel came to him, com- 
mended his charity and devotion, and bade 
him send men to Joppa for Peter. As soon 
as the angel had left, Cornelius called two 
of his household servants and one of his 
soldiers, told them his vision, and, in 
obedience to it, sent them to the city where 
Peter was. 

The next day, at noon, while the three 
men were still on their journey, Peter went 
on top of Simon’s house to pray. While 
there, he ‘‘ became very hungry,’’ and fell 
into a trance. Heaven was opened to 
him; and a vessel, like a great sheet fas- 
tened at the four corners, let down before 
him. It contained ‘all manner of four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, 
and creeping things, and fowls of the air.” 
And there came a voice to him, ‘ Rise, 
Peter; kill, and eat.” The apostle was 
shocked at the idea of eating what the 
Jewish law pronounced unclean, and re- 
fused to comply. Then the voice spake 
again, ‘*‘ What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common. ‘This was done thrice: 
and the vessel was received up again into 
heaven.” 
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While Peter was reflecting on the vision, 
the three men who had set out from Cesa- 
rea the day before arrived at the house, 
and called out to know if Peter was within. 
Peter, prompted by the Spirit, went down 
to them, and, when he learned the purpose 
for which they had come, ‘ called them in, 
and lodged them.” The next day, he and 
others set out with them for Cesarea. Of 
the meeting of Peter and Cornelius in that 
city, we shall learn in the next lesson. 

Notes. IX. Passed throughout 
all quarters. ‘* Went through tke whole 
country” (Noyes). ‘‘ The narrative assumes 
that the gospel had been preached here al- 
ready, and this was a tour of visitation ” 
(Hackett). — Lydda. A city delightfully sit- 
uated on the way from Jerusalem to Joppa, 
about twelve miles from the latter place, 
and something more than twice this distance 
from the former. Its ancient name was 
Lod; its modern one, Lud. 

34. Jesus Christ maketh thee whole. As 
if he had said, ‘‘ I heal thee in the name and 
by the authority of Jesus Christ.” 

35. Saron. The Greek word for Sharon. 
This was a fertile plain, proverbial for the 
fragrance of its flowers. It extended about 
thirty miles along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, from Cesarea to Joppa. We 
are to understand from this verse that not 
only multitudes in Lydda, but in the whole 
plain of Sharon, believed. ‘‘ All,” as is 
usually the case in the New Testament, 
does not mean literally every one, but a 
great number. 

36. Joppa. This was the principal sea- 
port of Palestine. It was situated about 
thirty miles south of Cesarea, and about 
forty miles north-west of Jerusalem. Its 
present name is Jaffa. — Dorcas. ‘This is 
the Greek for Tabitha, and means a gazelle. 

37. When they had washed. The custom 
of washing the body before burial has come 
down to our own times. 

38. Widows. ‘These, no doubt, had been 
largely the objects of her benevolence, and 
were especially grieved at her death. 

40. But Peter put them all forth. The 
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object may have been to secure himself 
from observation and interruption while he 
prayed. Jesus on one occasion pursued 
a similar course. (Mark v. 40.) 

43. Simon a tanner. The more scrupu- 
lous among the Jews regarded this occupa- 
tion as unclean, and refused to associate 
with those who pursued it. Peter seems to 
have been less scrupulous at this time, for 
he tarried with a tanner many days. We 
shall see in the next chapter, however, that 
all his Jewish scruples were not overcome. 

X. 1. Cornelius, a centurion of the 
band called the Italian band.  Cesarea 

was the residence of the Roman procura- 
tor, and a cohort of native Italians was 
stationed here. 

2. A devout man. Although a Gentile 
and a soldier, he possessed more of the 
spirit of true religion than most of the 
descendants of. Abrabam. He was one of 
the first of the many that were to come from 
the north and the south, and the east and the 
west, and sit down in the kingdom of God. 
“Cornelius was one of those men,” says 
Hackett, ‘‘ so numerous in this effete age of 
idolatry, who were yearning for a better wor- 

“ship, and under that impulse had embraced 
the pure theism of the Old Testament, so 
much superior to every other form of religion 
known to them. ‘They attended the syna- 
gogues, heard and read the Scriptures, 
practised some of the Jewish rites, and 
were in a state of mind predisposing them 
to welcome the gospel of Christ when it 
was announced to them. ‘This class of per- 
sons furnished the greater part of the first 
Gentile converts,” 

3. LHvidently. Plainly or distinctly. — 
About the ninth hour. Three o'clock in the 
afternoon. ‘This was one of the hours of 
prayer with the Jews, and the hour for 
evening sacrifice. 

9. Peter went upon the house-top to pray. 
The houses of the Jews were constructed 
with their roofs flat or slightly inclined. 
The Mosaic law required a battlement 
around the roof to prevent accidents. This 

frequently was built as high as four feet, 
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and rendered the house-top a secluded 
place. This part of the house was often 
used as a resort for prayer. — About the 
sith hour. About noonday. This was one 
of the hours of prayer among the Jews. 

10. And would have eaten. Desired to 
eat. — But while they made ready. While 
they were preparing the evening meal. 

11. And a certain vessel. This is a very 
indefinite term, applied to any receptacle. 
The conception of the scene here suggested 
is that of a great sheet let down from 
heaven by a cord fastened to each of the 
four corners. 

16. This was done thrice. This means 
that the voice was heard three times, not 
that the vision was seen three times. 

REFERENCES. We again refer to the 
works of Neander and Schaff, Commen- 
taries on the Acts, Bible Dictionaries, and 
‘* Sermons of the Monday Club.” ‘Thom- 
son’s ‘* The Land and the Book,” and 
Coleman’s Biblical Geography, contain in- 
teresting accounts of the places named in 
this lesson. ‘ The Church in the House, 
a series of Lessons on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles,” by William Arnot, is a work treating, 
in short essays, the various subjects pre- 
sented in the Acts. It has no great value, 
but may be consulted, if at hand. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Norman Crass Manuva ror BrIsie 
TracuErs. By Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
and J. M. Gregory, LL.D.  Philadel- 
phia: The Bible and Publication Soci- 
ety, 530 Arch Street. 

‘*This book is an outgrowth of the 
National Baptist Sunday School Conven- 
tion, held in Cincinnati, in November, 
1872.” It is designed: to be studied by 
those who are fitting themselves to be 
Sunday-school teachers, to give them 
knowledge of what to teach and how 
to teach it; points on which we sup- 
pose most Sunday-school teachers would 
confess no small degree of ignorance. ° 
‘‘ The book is divided into forty-eight chap- 
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ters, which will furnish a course of study 
for one year, with four Sundays for re- 
view.” Among the subjects treated are: 
Rules of Interpretation; Difficulties of 
Scripture, and how to treat them; Cities 
of the Bible; Eastern Habitations; Sacred 
Times and Seasons; Place and Purpose of 
the Sunday School; How to study a Sun- 
day-school Lesson; How to win and hold 
Attention. Twelve chapters treat of doc- 
trines; and these, we need not say, are 
thoroughly Calvinistic. We were about 
to say that these unfit the book for Uni- 
tarian use, but we remember that a Uni- 
versalist minister once told us that he 
exchanged his sermons with an orthodox 
cousin, and that each could use the other’s 
sermons very well by frequently putting in 
a not. Much in these chapters on Doc- 
trines would be found admirably adapted 
to Unitarian use by supplying a no¢é. From 
the Calvinistic stand-point, the book is 
excellent; and, under the guidance of a 
skilful teacher, it could be used with 
profit by those of the Liberal faith. 


Sermons ON THE INTERNATIONAL Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL Lessons ror 1876. By 
the Monday Club. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks, and Company, 381 Washington 
Street. 

This volume contains thirty-eight ser- 
mons, preached by nine Trinitarian Con- 
gregational ministers living in Boston and 
its vicinity. They relate to the subjects 
treated in the International Lessons for 
the present year. They are of various 
merit, some excellent, others very poor. 
As the International Lessons for the second 
and fourth quarters of this year relate to 
the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles, those who use the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Lessons on the same sub- 
ject may derive some help by reading 
these sermons. They are orthodox, but 
not enough so to spoil them. 


“¢Cur~prEN of God, like lilies of the 
valley, flourish best in lowly situations.’’ 
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EASTER. 


Tuer Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has made ample provision for Easter. 
It has published an Easter Concert Exer- 
cise, of eight pages, arranged by Mrs. C: 
T. McKenpry, of Canton, Mass., which 
will be sold at five cents for single copies, 
or three dollars a hundred. It has pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Dayspring” for April an 
Easter Carol. Those wanting extra copies 
will be supplied at twenty-five cents a dozen. 
We have also prepared a Lesson for Easter, 
which takes the place of one in the Acts. 
The observance of the day has become so 
general in our churches and Sunday schools, 
that the consideration in either of any sub- 
ject but immortality, or what is closely akin 
to it, would be deemed inappropriate. 


Tue noblest work on earth is to act with 
an elevating power on a human spirit. The 
greatest men of past times have not been 
politicians or warriors, who have influ- 
enced the outward policy or greatness of 
kingdoms, but men who, by their deep 
wisdom and generous sentiments, have 
given light and life to the minds and 
hearts of their own age, and left a leg- 
acy of truth and virtue to posierity. Who- 
ever in the humblest sphere imparts God’s 
truth to one human spirit partakes their 
glory. He labors on an immortal nature. 
He is laying the foundation of imperishable 
excellence and happiness. His work, if 
he succeed, will outlive empires and the 
stars. — Channing. 
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will be published monthly by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, at seventy-five cents per year for single. 
subscriptions. Sunday schools will be supplied at the 
rate of siaty cents a year per copy. 

The SuNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS are sold at the rate 
of one dollar a hundred. 
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Lessons 22-26. 


LESSON XXII. 


[APRIL 2.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts VII. 1—VIII. 4. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— And he kneeled down and 
cried with w loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge. And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep. — ACTS Vii. 60. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: About A.D. 33. Place: Jerusalem. 

Stephen, accused before the Sanhedrim of 
blasphemy, replies to this accusation. 

The Sanhedrim is enraged at his reply, and 
he is stoned to death. 

The Christians in Jerusalem are persecuted 
and scattered abroad. 

They go nu every direction, preaching the 


gospel, 
(PRIMARY.) 


1. Where did we leave Stephen in the last 
lesson ? : 

In the presence of the great Jewish Council, 
called the Sanhedrim (San’-he-drim). 

2 Of what had false witnesses accused him? 

Of saying wicked things against Moses and 
agaist God. 

3. What did the high priest ask him? 

if these things were so. 

4. How did he reply to this question ? 

He velaied how God had dealt with the Jewish 
people. 

5. How did he speak of God? 

He called him ‘‘the God of Glory,’ and spoke 
of him with reverence all through his address. 

6. How did he speak of Moses ? 

With great respect. 

7. How did he say that the Jews in former 
times had treated both Moses and God? 
: He said that they often had refused to obey 
them. 

8. What did he say of the conduct of those 
whom he addressed ? 

That rt was as bad as that of the Jews in former 
times. 

9. How did they receive this accusation ? 

They were greatly enraged at it. 

10. Was what Stephen said of them true? 

11. Were the charges against him true? 

12. Who had the greater reason to be offended, 
Stephen or those whom he addressed ? 

13. Why were they offended and he not? 

14. What did they do to Stephen ? 

They stoned him. 

15. What did Stephen do? 


He prayed that they might be forgiven. 

16. Who else prayed for his murderers ? 

17. Ought all of us to forgive those who injure 
us, and ask God to forgive them ? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


18. To what does Stephen ‘allude in the first 
part of his address? (vv. 2-19.) 

19. To what in the second part ? 

20. To what in the third part ? 

21. To what in the fourth part? (vy. 44-50.) 

22. To what in the fifth part? (vv. 51-53.) 

23. What excellent counsel of Moses is re- 
ported in verse 26? : 

24. What can you tell of the ‘‘calf”’ spoken of in 
verse 41? 

25. What is the ‘book of the prophets,’’ al- 
luded to in verse 42? 

26. What were ‘the tabernacle of Moloch,” 
and ‘‘the star of your god Remphan,” mentioned 
in verse 43? 

27. What was ‘‘the tabernacle of witness,” and 
why so called, mentioned in verse 44? 

28. What ‘house’? is referred to in verse 47? 

29. What attributes of the Deity are referred 
to in verses 48-50 ? 

30. What is the meaning of verse 53? 

31. What vision had Stephen? (vv. 55, 56.) 

82. Is it remarkable, considering the circum- 
stances, that he should have made supplication to 
Christ to receive his spirit, instead of God? 

33. What beautiful term is applied to his death, 
in verse 60? 

34. Does the New Testament elsewhere speak 
of death as a sleep? (Matt. ix. 24; John xi. Tale 
1 Cor. xi. 80; xv. 51; 1 Thess. iv. 14; y. 10.) 

35. Why ought we to take cheerful views of 
death ? 

36. What is said in Acts viii. 1-4? 


(vy. 20-38.) 
(vv. 39-43.) 


(ADVANCED. ) 


The contents and object of Stephen’s address; 
his. vision; his prayer for himself and his enemies; 
his death, and the appropriateness of the term 
‘“sleep ”’ applied to it. 

The persecution which followed his death, and 
the effect of it. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. What charge was made against Stephen? 

2. By whom was it made? 

3. Before what body was he brought for trial ? 

4. What effect was produced by the reply which * 
he made in defence of himself ? 

5. What was done to him ? 

6. What befell the Christians in Jerusalem after 
his death ? 

7. What effect had this persecution ? 

8. About what year was this? 


Ls 
LESSON XXIII. 


[APRIL 9.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts VIII. 5-25. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Repent therefore of this 
thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee, — 
ACTS vill. 22. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: About A.D. 33. Place: Samaria. 

Philip, one of the seven deacons, preaches 
the gospel to the Samaritans. 

They receive the new religion with great 
readiness. 

Simon, the sorcerer, believes and is bap- 
tized. 

Peter and John come to Samaria, and the 
Holy Spirit is given at their laying on of 
hands. 

Simon tries to purchase this gift of the 
apostles with money. 

Peter denounces him for his wickedness, 
and exhorts him to repent. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. What happened to the Christians in Jerusa- 
lem after the death of Stephen? 

They were persecuted and scattered abroad. 

2. Where did Philip go? 

To Samaria. 

3. What did he do there ? 

He preached the Christian religion. 

4. Did many of the Samaritans receive this 
religion ? 

They did. 

5. What noted man pretended to believe what 
Philip preached ? 

Simon, the sorcerer. 

6. How had Sim n made himself famous ? 

By performing muny wonderful tricks. 

7. Who came to Samaria when they learned 
that many believed what Philip preached ? 

Peter and John. 

8. For what did they pray ? 

That those who believed and had been baptized 
might receive the Holy Spirit. 

9. What followed ? 

They laid their hands on them, and the Holy 
Spirit was given them. 

10. What request did Simon make? 

“ Give me also this power, that on whomsoever J 
lay hands, he may receive the Holy Spirit.” 

11. What did Peter say to him? 

“ Thy money perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought that the gift of God may be purchased 
with money”? 

12. What else did he say ? 

[Rep:at the Golden Text ] 

13 What did Simon say ? 

‘* Pray ye to the Lord for me, that none of these 
things which ye have spoken come upon me.” 

14. Ought all of us to repent of our wicked- 
ness ? 

15. What promise is made to those who repent ? 
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(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


16. What account can you give of Samaria and 
the Samaritans ? 

17. What place probably is meant by “ the city 
of Samaria’? in verse 5? 

18 How many Philips are alluded to in the 
New Testament, and which of them in this les- 
son? (Acts i. 13; vi. 5.) 

19. What do you know of Simon, the sorcerer ? 

20. What is sorcery? 

21 Was there any virtue in the laying on of 
hands by the apostles, except as a sign or token? 

22. What did the act signily ? 

23. Is it probable that the apostles laid their 
hands on all who believed ? 

24. Was this ceremony performed by any but 
the apostles? (Acts ix. 17.) 

25. Are we to understand that believers had 
none of the Holy Spirit before the imposition of 
hands, and that they had the greatest measure of 
it possible afterwards ? 

26. What word is derived from the offer of 
Simon (verse 18), and what is the meaning of it? 

27. What is the meaning of verse 23? 

28. What is said in verse 25? . 

29. What practical application can be made of 
this lesson ? 

(ADVANCED.) 


Philip, and the scene of his labors mentioned 
in this lesson. Simon, the sorcerer; the nature 
of his belief; the character of the man. The sig- 
nificance of the laying on of hands. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. Where did Philip preach after the Christians 
had been driven from Jerusalem ? 

2. What Philip was this ? 
; 2 How did the Samaritans receive his preach 
ing 

4. What is said of Simon, the sorcerer ? 

5. Which two of the apostles came to Samaria 
from Jerusalem ? 

6. What did they do on their arrival? 

7. What did Simon ask of them ? 

8. What did he offer them for the power to con- 
fer the Holy Spirit? 

9. What did Peter say to him? 

10. What did Simon then ask? 


LESSON XXIV. 


[APRIL 16.] 


EASTER. 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
Luxe XXIV. 1-12; 1 Cor. XV. 1-20. 
GOLDEN TEXT.— O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory? —1 Cor. 
xv. 55. 
(PRIMARY.) 
1. What took place on the third day after Jesus 


was put to death ? 
He rose from the dead. 
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2. How long did he remain on earth after his 
resurrection ? 

Forty days. 

3. Was he seen at different times and by many 
persons during these forty days? 

He was. (Luke xxiv. 15, 36, 50, 51; John xx. 
18, 24-28; 1 Cor. xv. 3-8.) 

4. Did the apostles attach great importance to 
his resurrection ? 

They did. 

5. Did they frequently preach that he had risen 
from the dead { ‘ 

They did. 

6. On what day of the week did the resurrec- 
tion take place? 

On Sundiy. 

7. How often did the early Christians commem- 
orate this event ? 

Every Sunday. 

8. What Christian festival commemorates the 
resurrection ? 

Haster. 

9. Of what did the resurrection give the apostles 
new assurance ? 

Of life beyond the grave. 

10. Is it a joyful thought that we shall live after 
our bodies die? 

11. How, then, ought Easter to be observed ? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


12. What evidences of the immortality of the 
soul can you name besides that atfurded by the 
resurrection of Christ? 

13. Which of these, evidences seem to you to 
have most weight ? 

14. Do not all the evidences of immortality, 
taken together, prove in the strongest m.nner 
that it is true? 

15. What effect would it have on fhe world if 
all faith in immortality were to be lost ? 

16. Since we are immortal, how ought we to 
view death? 

17. What exulting language did Paul use? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. ] 

18. Has much been revealed to us about the 
life beyond the grave? 

19. Why do you suppose so little has been re- 
vealed to us about it? 

20. Do we know much about the future that 
lies before us in this life ? 

21. Is it better for us that we do not? 


(ADVANCED. ) 


Advanced classes can consider some of the 
above questions, or any of the great number 
of others appropriate to the day. 


LESSON XXV. 


[APRIL 23.] 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts VIII. 26-40. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — And Philip ran thither, 
and heard him read the prophet Esaias, and svid, 
understindest thow what thou veadest? And he 
said. How can I, except some man should guide 
me?’ And he desired Philip that he would come 
up and sit with him. — Acts viii. 30, 31. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Philip, bidden by an angel of the Lord, 
leaves Samaria, and goes toward the south, 
to the road leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. 

He sees here an officer of the queen of the 
Ethiopians, who becomes a believer in Chris- 
tianity, and is baptized. 

Philip goes to Azotus, and thence to Czsa- 
rea. 


(PRIMARY. ) 


1. What did you learn about Philip in a pre- 
vious lesson ? 

2. What did an angel of the Lord bid him do, 
after he had been some time in Samaria? 

He bid him go toward the south, into the road 
leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. 

3. Whom did he see there ? 

An officer of the queen of the Ethiopians, riding 
in his chariot. 

4. Where had he been? 

To Jerusalem. 

5. For what purpose had he been there ? 

To worship. 

6 In what religion was he a believer? 

The Jewish religion. 

7. How often were all male believers in the 
Jewish religion expected to go to Jerusalem to 
worship ? 

Three times a year. 

8. What was the Ethiopian doing when Philip 
saw him? 

He was reading the Old Testament. 

9. What did Philip ask him? 

If he understood what he was reading. 

10. What did the Ethiopian say in reply ? 

‘* How can 1, except some man should guide me?” 

11. What did he desire Philip ? 

* That he would come up and sit with him.” 

12. What did Philip preach to him? 

The veligun of Christ. 

13. What change came over the Ethiopian ? 

He became a believer in the religion of Christ. 

14. What followed his conversion to Chris- 
tianity ? 

He was buptized by Philip. 

15. Where did Philip then go? 

He went to Azotus (A-zo'-ttis) and thence to 
Caesarea. 

16. Do you, like the Ethiopian, find some things 
in the Bible hard to understand ? 

17. Do you know how you can understand it 
better? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


18. Where was Gaza? 

19. Was the Ethiopia alluded to in this lesson 
the same as the modern country of that name? 

20. Were there Jews and believers in the Jew- 
ish religion in all parts of the world at this time? 

21. Was it very remarkable that a believer in 
the Jewish religion should be reading the Scrip- 
tures as he rode in his chariot ? 

22. Will you give some of the reasons why 
every one ought to be familiar with the Scriptures? 
Ae What prophet is meant by Hsaias, in verse 

24. In what part of the prophecy of Isaiah was 
he reading? (See Isa. liii ) 

25. To whom did Philip say that this passage 
of Scripture applied? v. 85. ° 
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26. What belief did the Ethiopian profess to 
Philip? v. 37. ; 

27. What has been said in a previous lesson 
about the significance of baptism in the primitive 
church ? ef ; 

28. Is any thing miraculous implied in verse 39 ? 

29. What can you say of Azotus and Cxsarea? 


(ADVANCED.) 


The traits of character manifested by Philip 
and by the Ethiopian. Philip’s application of 
prophecy. The simplicity of the Ethiopian's be- 
lief. Meaning of the phrase ‘tthe Son of God.” 
Significance and necessity of baptism in the in- 
fancy of the Christian church. 


FOR.A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. Where did Philip go when he left Samaria? 

2. Whom did he see there ? 

3. Where had the Ethiopian been? 

4. In what religion did he become a believer, 
when Philip had preached to him ? 

5. What ordinance did Philip administer to 
him? 

6. Then where did Philip go? 


LESSON XXVI. 


[APRIL 30.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts IX. 32—X. 23. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— And the voice spake unto 
him again the second time, ‘What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common. — Acts x. 15. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: About A.D. 35. 

Peter goes to Lydda, where he heals Eneas, 
who has been sick with palsy eight years. 

He goes to Joppa, where he raises Dorcas 
from the dead. 

Cornelius, a centurion of Czesarea, being 
commanded in a vision, sends messengers 
to Joppa for Peter. 

Meanwhile Peter has a vision at Joppa. 

The messengers sent by Cornelius arrive 
at Joppa, and Peter returns with them to 
Cresarea. 

(PRIMARY.) 


1. What miracle did Peter perform at Lydda ? 

He healed a man by the name of Lneas, who had 
been sick with palsy eight years. 

2. What miracle did he perform at Joppa? 

He vaiseda woman named Dorcas from the dead. 

3. What did a man named Cornelius, living in 
Cesarea, see in a vision? 

He saw an angel coming to him. 

4. What did the angel bid him do? 

He bid him send men to Joppa for Peter. 

5. How far was it from Csarea to Joppa? 

About thirty miles. 

6. What did Peter see in a vision the following 
day ? 
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He saw a great sheet let down from heaven by its 
four corners. 

7. What was in the sheet? 

A great many kinds of animals. 

8. What did a voice say to Peter? 

“ Rise, Peter, kill and eat.” 

9. What did Peter reply ? 

“ T have never eaten any thing that is common or 
unclean.” 

10. What did he mean by this? 

That he had never eaten any thing that the Jews 
were forbidden to eat. 

11. What did the voice next say to him? 

{Repeat the Golden Text. ] 

12 Did Peter know at first what this vision 
meant ? 

He did not. 

13. What was it intended to teach Peter? 

That other nations ought to have the Gospel 
preached to them, and enjoy its privileges, as well 
as thé Jews. 

14. Who came fur Peter while he was wonder- 
ing what the vision meant ? 

The men whom Cornelius had sent for him. 

15. For what place did Peter set out with them 
the following day ? 

For Cesarea. 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


16. Where was Lydda? 

17. What is the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole,” in verse 34? 

18. How does he make people whole now? 

19. Where was Joppa, and what is the modern 
name of the place ? 

20. What effect did the raising of Dorcas from 
the dead produce? y. 42. 

21. Of what nationality and religion was Cor- 
nelius ? 

22. What is said of -him in verses 2 and 22? 

23. To whom does ‘“* Lord”? refer in verse 4? 

24. What meaning has the word here, and what 
other meanings has it ? 

25. What kind of a house-top is referred to in 
verse 9? : 

26. Were such house-tops common in Palestine? 
: ae Did Peter go there for publicity or seclu- 
sion ? 
H eiba thos were the hours of prayer among the 

ews 

29. What advantages are there in haying stated 

times fur prayer? 


(ADVANCED.) 


The benevolent character of nearly all the mira- 
cles mentioned in the New Testament. The ef- 
fect produced on the people by miracles. The 
character of Cornelius. The vision of Peter. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. In what city did Peter heal a man named 
Eneas? ~ 

2. Whom did he raise from the dead at Joppa? 

3. What centurion lived in Caesarea? 

4. What was he commanded in a vision by an 
angel of the Lord ? 

d. What vision did Peter have while the mes- 
sengers were on their way to Joppa? 

6. Where did Peter go with the messengers on 


.the day after they reached Joppa? 


